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FREEPORT, PA. 


Tuts picturesque little village, represented by | refused for a time to leave. But the site of his 
the opposite plate, is situated on the Allegheny, | wigwam became the location ofa settler’s cabin, and 
twenty eight miles above Pittsburgh. A histori- | Moh-in-tong-go, the mysterious Indian, was seen 
cal sketch of it may not be uninteresting. The|no more. In 1796 Mr. Todd laid off his property 
earliest settlements north-west of the Allegheny, ;in town lots and disposed of them by lottery at 
were made in the vicinity of where it has since | twenty-four dollars each, or rather that price for 
been built. Prior, however, to these being|each ticket. The sale was rapid, and the village 
made, those in the neighborhood of Fort Pitt, and | grew, and was known for a time as Toddstown, 
along the Loyalhanna had united and spread over; but afterwards took the name of Freeport. So 
nearly all the intermediate country to the Kiska-| high were the expectations of the inhabitants of 
minitas and Allegheny. But here their progress! its future greatness, that not more than three 
was signally stayed for a time. ‘The channel | years after it had been laid off, lots were held as 
of the Allegheny was looked upon as the verge of! high as what they could be bought for at the time 
security; and all north. west of it called the «Indi- ‘in Pittsburgh. But the ill-starred villagers were 
an country.” Consequently, even the daring hun- | doomed to be disappointed. It is only a few years 
ter seldom ventured across, and the depredating | since the log cabins of the sturdy settlers began to 
Indian in his retreat, considered himself safe when | give place to better aud more numerous buildings. 
he had but reached his own side of the stream. | Many were the amusing and interesting scenes 

The cclebrated Brady was the first to check the | that occurred in the early settlement of this place: 
audacity of the savages on this line of the fron-| some of which we may present in future to our 
tier; which he effected about 1779 and °82, at the | readers. It was a nucleus around which the settle- 
instance of Col. Brodhead, then in command at! ments on the Allegheny were formed; and long 
Fort Pitt. The settlers, immediately after this, ‘the most prominent village on the river. The in- 
evincing a desire to break the wilderness on the habitants were of a wild, reckless character, and 
Indian side produced a movement on part of) their career forms a distinct chapter in the history 
the government to make a survey of the lands. of the country. But change will work its way. 
Accordingly in 1784, tracts of four hundred and | The Knickerbockers held their orgies where ci- 
twenty acres each, were struck off; and that they vility and fashion are since to be met with. 
might be speedily occupied, a tract was offered | Freeport is now a lively and handsome borouzh 
gratuitous to each settler who would make aslight embracing an industrious and enterprising popu- 
improvement and hold a residence of five years lation. The Pennsylvinia line of improvements 
upon it. The site of the present village of Iree- 'passes through it: and surrounded by the moun- 
port became by purchage the property of a Wm. tains and the pure air with a no less pure stream 
Todd. It was still however the residence of an laving its wharves, a due share of health and con- 
old Indian, who lingering behind his companions ' tent is the portion of its inhabitants. 



















DELIA MILWOOD,; 


OR, SKETCHES OF WESTERN PEASANTRY. 





BY THE LEYDON BARD. 





(Concluded from page 43.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Through the dim vista of unfolding years, 
A pageant of portentious wo appears. 


“So THEN, these are what you call ‘ Sketches 
of Western Peasantry,’ ” exclaims the impatient 
reader. “ First Philadelphia, next the ocean, and 
finally Europe!” Well, we must confess, that 
when we turn and look back at our caption, it 


strikes us very forcibly that we have wandered | 


somewhat from it. 


our story, we have merely designed to follow, as 
far as possible, the course marked out by obscure 
tradition. 
compromise, as well as having an indispensale 
chapter, we promise to return immediately to 
Vale Troubadour. 

SprineG, together with its fiery successor, had 
passed away. The usual tinkling of the scythe 
and the sickle—a welcome harmony to the ears 
of the husbandman—was no more heard. ‘I'he 
grange and the corn-house everywhere groaned 
under the heavy pressure of promiscuous forage. 
The glad land-tiller with folded arms smilingly 
surveyed his superabundant portion of a bounti- 
ful harvest ; whilst happily he strode from farm 
to farm, to give and receive overpowering con- 
gratulations. 


But custom called for a more public demonstra- 


tion of gratitude, and near and far was heard the 


welcome shout, and the joyful revel of the har- 


vest-home festival ! Upon a beautiful evening, 


late in the season, the festivities were transferred 


to Milwood cottage. Group after group assemb- 


led to partake of the extended hospitality ; whilst | 


old Milwood, with the most encouraging smiles 
extended the hand of welcome to every guest. 
Merrily went on the humorous courses of the rural 


feast; and every where resounded the joyous | 


laugh of mirthful hilarity. Atlength the glass 


circulated through the contpany, and soon its en- | 


livening effects were universally visible. The 
haughty and egotistical bravado boasted of his 
astonishing skill in wielding the scythe; the more 








But then in thus conducting | 


And now for the sake of an amicable 


Montgomery. 

\humble reaper recommended himself to universal 
|patronege on account of his superior abilities ; 
| the independent old-sclreol farmer turned to his 
‘neighbor, and descanted upon the leading politi- 
cal points of the day; whilst the elated youth 
left their seniors each to his liking, and fled to 
‘the green, where, with the anxious maidens, they 
joined in the light and agreeable dance. 

But the eldest daughter of the complimentary 
host, was not among the juvenile assembly. In a 


small chamber that stood attached to the side of 


the cottage, its only window, half hid with creep- 
ing willows, then facing the broad, full moon, she 
was seated alone. She gazed steadfastly upon 
the pale luminary, and then, as though overwhel 
med by sad reflections, she burst into tears. In 
her hand she held several letters, which she ofien 
glanced over, and then fell back in silent medita- 
tion. ‘The music from the gay throng stole upon 
her ear, and aroused her from her revery. Again 
she gazed upon the heavens, whilst stronger than 
ever the vows she had once called upon those 
orbs to witness, rushed vividly upon her recollec- 
tion. 

«Ah! George,” she soliloquised, “how dare 
you thus deceive me. In yonder bower, you whe 
first taught me how to love, with solemn fervency 
pronounced me yours, and pointed to the moon 
and stars to witness your sincerity, how impious 
have you treated my affections! Ah! did you 
but feel but half the pain, the silent agony that 
burns within my soul, soon would you return, to 
| redeem your sacred pledge. But alas! whilst 
you in the citcles of fashion sport away life’s fleet- 
ing hours near some proud beauty’s shrine, I who 


must love you with my dying breath, am here for- 


Oh! false deluded George, return once more—” 
} 
| 


«“ Delia, Delia, come Jet’s have a dance,” ex- 
| . . 
claimed an elated youth of twenty summers, who 


. . . . 
gotten, doomed to breathe in groaning misery ! 
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had abruptly terminated her soliloquy by uncere- 
moniously entering the room, solicited her to join 
in the merry Ja volta. “ Fie on such stupidity,” 
continued the intruder, “ you are ever secluding 
Why, 
Delia, you’ve acted for all the world like a nun 
the whole summer; come throw away those sour 
looks and be sociable for once. 
dont you hear the fine music !” 

“Oh Richard,” replied Delia, “excuse me, I 
have a violent headache, and don’t feel at all 
well.” 


yourself from company and pleasure. 


Come, Delia, 


“ Pooh!” exclaimed Richard, rather incensed 
at this unexp:cted repulse, “desperately in love 
as usual; always unwell or engaged when J call 
to see you, ever since that young merchant went 
away; curse his horse, and his carelessness too, 
But it’s well enough he’s gone forever.” 

“ Richard,” reiterated Delia, aroused by his in- 
sinuating remarks, “ you accuse me unjustly. My 
feelings towards you remain unchanged. 
have regarded you as a friend. 


I ever 
But pray leave 
ime now, I may be better presently.” 


Richard, (who by the way was an ardent ad- 


mirer of Delia, and ere the introduction of Georgé 


to Milwood’s family, had often fancied himself 
successful,) now turned sullenly from the room, 
to seek a partner elsewhere; whilst Delia was 
soon bourn away by her reflections. 

The clock struck twelve. She awakes from 
her stupor, and behold all is silent. The music 
is hushed, the dancers have all departed, and the 
family have retired to rest. Now has the hour at 
length arrived which is to test her fortitude. For 
several months she had conceived the idea of vis- 
iting Philadelphia, and demanding an explanation 
of George’s strange conduct. But then its feasi- 
bility at once terrified her. Their engagement 
was unknown to her parents; and they always 
attributed her manifestations of ennui to a differ- 


ent cause. Besides the long, dreary road, with- 


out a protector, and her limited acquaintance of 


the city, all conspired to render the undertaking 
impossible. 

But Delia deeply loved her deceiver: and what 
impediment short of death can frighten or annihi- 
late the. thrilling sympathies of female affection ? 
The indifferent hope, that George’s silence was 
clasped in a mystery which if probed and over- 
thrown might terminate in their happiness, beck- 
oned her to proceed, from behind the most insur- 
Thus, with these flimsy 
assurances of success, supplied with comfortable 


mountable obstacles. 


MILLWOOD. t 
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clothing, she stole from the silent cottage, and 
began her perilous journey. 


CHAPTER V 


Present (vars 
Are worse than horrible imaginings. 


Shakspeare. 

Now let it not be imagined that our resolute 
heroine so far transgressed the limits of female dis- 
cretion as to undertake this romantic trip alone, 
or unprotected. As we have already said, the en- 
terprise was long and carefuliy considered; and 
no arrangement was left unaccomplished, which 
might tend to defeat the necessary project. A few 
miles from home, a young and hardy transporter 
of goods, (who had known her from infancy, and 
to whom as a relying confident she had secretly 
imparted her design ; into which he entered with 
fervent interest by offering his restricted services, ) 
stood ready with his burdened vehicle as her des- 
tined conveyance. In this novel but comfortable 
coach she had assigned to her a commodious seat, 
and with fluttering anxiety they took their depar- 
ture. 

As is universally the case when love is the im- 
petus of propulsion, the machinary either revolves 
with flying velocity, or stands motionless. In this 
instance the former prjaciple governed the enter- 
prise to the no small delight of its impatient sub- 
jects. The young swain not only elated, but 
deeming himself highly honored in thus being 
permitted to assist in unraveling the pending mys- 
tery, spared no exertions in effecting the journey 
with all possible speed, and in a very short period 
they safely arrived in the beautiful city. 

Hitherto all had passed off smoothly, but now 
Delia’s mind was filled with apprehensions of 
fear. ‘To the unbroken routine of the noise and 
commotion that pervaded the busy thoroughfares, 
she was almost an entire stranger. In her early 
youth she had slightly experienced its deafening 
din in the flourishing villages of New England ; 
and often in her western home did she recall those 
common scenes of bustle and activity, but now on 
the real panorama before her she gazed with won- 
der. However, her gallant escort was not con- 
tented with his task, until he had executed a pro- 
position which occurred to them during the jour- 
ney; and he had soon the satisfaction of procuring 
Delia a promising situation in an affluent house, 
where she was furnished with employment of 
needlework. 

It is a matter of amusing curiosity to contem- 
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plate the diversified circumstances and conditions 
into which capricious Fortune flings her helpless 
victims. How often on the broad ocean of lift 
friends fly to the arms of friends, and foes ar: 
hurled at the fect of their enemies. In the halls o! 
fashion the drooping mother feints upon the neck 
of her long lost daughter, whilst in the sandy des- 
ert, or the trackless wilderness, the shipwrecked 

Then, too, the 


angry elements compel the benighted traveler to 


father encounters a truant son. 


search for shelter beneath a haughty rival's roof; 


whilst amid the trembling thunders of the noisy | 


battle-field, the daring soldier swears eternal friend- 
ship to his conquering adversary. ‘I'ruly man is 
a foot-ball of Fortune. 


ee PF vr 4 
It so incidentally occurred that the mansion tn 
which Delia procured employment, was the iden- 
tical residence of Mr. Blackwood. the Banker. 


Here then she toiled, though unconsciously, for 


one whose sole existence fraught her lif: with 
misery, Whilst her benevolent spirit never d 
A 


lared 
to suspicion a despicable rival in 


the person of 
her kind mi 


stress. 


Cecilia soon became attached to the young 
scamstress. 


’ ’ 
inere was 


te rithi } . } } : | 
bodied within the mild, melancholy that ever lin- 


gered upon her sweet features, which soon capti- 
vated the susceptible Cecilia. Often did she gaz 
In enraptured ecstacy upon the cast and expressio: 


“tha « = _ ° ° 
9: the gentle stranger; and always fecling a pa 


of deep remorse as a creeping cloom stole ov 


her bright face. But never could she learn th 


Mystery of her sadness. ‘hat seeret was sex 


ure- 


ly locked within her own bosom; and whilst it 


soundly slept, not even the most solemn vows o 
friendship and affection were permitted to brea 
its slumbers 
tures of the but 


may seem, neither ventured to make th: 


same fatal agony; strange as it 


disclosure. 


Several months passed away, and Delia had 


yet made very little progress in tracing out her 
faithless lover. She was aware of his journey to 
Europe, but for aught her limited sources of inf 
mation could instruct her, he might have alread 
had returned, and celebrated 
had however been enabled to discover his father’s 
residence, and daily she watched it 
ments with the strictest scru i 


Upon a fine spring morning, Cecilia proposed 
to take her along ona visit to af 


try. 


being desirous 


tend in the coun- 


The pt position sh as wlad] weept 


accepted by her, 


of enjoying the fresh ai 


They had proceeded but a 


pleasing excursion. ‘They entered the spacious 
decorated coach, and speedily emerged into the 
open country from the confined city promenades, 
few miles, when the 
fiery horses were aflrighted by the discharge of a 
cun. ‘hey flew along the road at the top of their 
speed, and were utterly beyend the control of the 
ladies shrieked for assis- 


alarmed coachman. ‘i‘he 





| 
| 
| 
} 


a secret attraction em-| 


Both alike felt the maddening tor- 


r. and the 


tance, the driver exerted himself to his utmost, 


but all their efforts seemed but to accelerate their 
flight. Danger was inevitable; and presently with 
a grating crash the travelers, coachman, horses 
and all were precipitated into a deep ravine by the 
way-side. 

| §=6Cecilia was adjudged to be fatally injured ; the 
jrest escaped with but slight bruises. In attempt- 
ling to leap out trom the vehicle, her dress became 


entangled, and she fell beneath the body of the 


She was conveyed to a near 


| 

| coach which shockingly gashed her face and arms. 
| farm house, whilst 
} 


medical assistance was speedily procured. Her 
‘critical condition alarmed even the physician him- 
iself. He positively forbid her removal to the city 


for several days, during which time her parents 


and other friends often visited her. 


: — 
at which they loudgec Was tiat ola 


had for 


The house 


: act . . . 
ihospitable widow. She several yeurs 


retired from the city to superintend her own luxu- 
ant farm. Here with a couple of lovely young 


laughters, and a few domestics, she passed her 


lays very pleasantly. gBut apropos, to our sub- 
joct, she was an auut to George Florimond; and 
ad A oe had always been f hes oot 
he too, LO WilICli iit 124 aiwayvs been ollie '\ ial- 
ached; receiving in return many considerations of 


steem and aff Here it was that Delia soon 


ection. 


\icarned what she had long been so impatient to 
btain. Mrs. Edow was also much overjoyed at 


1 « 


' eo nt tan lai nanf{nisdacd 
the unexpected encounter, and gladly unioided to 


Delia the whole mystery; for George had commu- 
nicated to her the valuable secret. 

Delia could scarcely believe her senses. She 
that 


i wondered much the denoement had been so 


long in reaching her ears; with the most bitter an- 
guish she deeply repented ever having dared to 
chide him with ingratitude who evidently would 
have sacrificed his existence for her happiness. 
she at once resolved never to return again to the 
pre sence ot one, W ho she had every reason to shun 
and despise as a powerful and dangerous rival; 
‘and when Cecilia had so far recovered as to suf- 
fer a removal, Delia unhesitatingly informed her 
4 he: determination’ to remain in the country, 
und accordingly took up her residence with Mrs. 
Edaw. 
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CHAPTER VI. a request for his immediate return. It at once 
occurred to him that to wait upon his comrade 

ibers, Jealousy, to nanzht was fixed— ‘we? t 
f of thy distressful |might be too long a detention; he therefore deter- 

i V one wa t | . ? : : : 
v it courted Love ravin led on Hate. }mined to leave him behind, and soon was on his 
Coliius 


‘ 
George a 


nd his companion were in Paris. By 
| 


letters of introduction they were svon ushiured into 


the first circles ef society. From week to week 


they were busily occupied in cancelling the com-| 


pliments which a large number of acquaintances | 


successively lavished upon them. Gaily the hours | 


and evenings passed in the captivating saloon and 


dazzling hails of fashion that so universally flour- 
ished in the French metropolis. ‘The end of sev 


eral months was at hand, the lively season was 


about to close, and yet the amusements 
but properly to commence. Daily some novel at- 


traction presented itself for encourageme: 


| 
| 


'to the watery deep. 


had been out a 


way back to his native country. 

‘The voyage was very unpropitious. After they 
liort time, a storm which lasted 
several days, so shattered the vessel that it was 
deemed necessary to return again to the port from 
which they set out. Again they launched forth, 
and a dreadful contagion made sad havoc among 
the passengers. A majority fell victims to the 
ravaging pestilence, and were solemnly consigned 


George himself narrowly es- 


'caped, but did not entirely recover during the 


| After 


| 


:t; and| they terminated their voyage which had consum- 


scemed | Voyage. 


many weeks of most perilous distress, 


endless appeared the pleasures of this modern ‘ed more than quadruple the time a trip across the 


Nineveh. 

To crown their adventures, Harding, upen 
brief acquaintance, was married to a reputed af- 
fluent heiress. A few envied, but many pitied 


his change of fortune. He however imagined 
himself forever blessed with riches and honors 
and for once in his life appeared to have attained 
With the full 


in a few weeks, 


ambition’: last possible summit. 
assurance of returning to George 
to sct out in the capacity of a gentleman, he de- 
parted with his bride to her estate in the country 

George, although irresistibly tempted to be- 
come a suppliant at the glittering shrine of beau- 
ty that constantly flitted before him, yet never had 
relinquished his hopes of Delia, Often when sur- 
feited with gay fashionable monotony, he sought 
his chamber, or the lonely solitude, and breathed 
forth his sentiments of love and adoration to her 
that was far away. Up to this period he had 
written her several long letters, each time implor- 
ing her for a little season to be patient, and soon 
he would be permitted to fulfil his engagement. 
But never yet had he received any answer to any 
of his communications. Every post brought with 


Allow- 


ing the mystery to remain upon mere passive sus- 


it new hope, but certain disappointment. 


picion, he resolved to be silent, and not forward 
any more declarations; confidently presuming 
that Delia’s professed affection was merely a burst 
of girlish passion, and had died away as soon as 
created. 

Shortly after Harding's departure with his bride, 
he received a letter from home, announcing the 


sudden illness of his father, and concluding with 


locean then occupied, by landing at Philadelphia. 


a | George, although he with a number more, was 
' ; 


unable to be from his berth, and behold the moun- 
\tain peaks and ths busy shores, which are so 


\eladly hailed by the 


weary mariner as the first 
omens of a welcome home, nevertheless seemed 
|to cheer up and recover his drooping spirits, when 
he first | 1 th: t] 


arned that their sea-beaten vessel was 


ieir 


rapidly gliding up the glassy bosom of the broad, 


blue Delaware. But because of the sickness which 


had visited the vessel, and also on account of the 


nuinber of invalids yet on board, they were not 
permitted to land, |} compelled to undergo the 
usual quarantine, 

But imagine George’s astonishment, 


when, 
whilst he was at a table preparing a note to in- 





form his family of his arrival the door of the eabin 
Oo} ened, and Harding stood before him! 


«Can it be possible | 


» CXC limed Cc oree, rising 


and extending his h 


‘Possible!’ reiterated Harding with surprise, 


“Thay Ah! 


you thought to leave France secretly, but I guess 


und, “that you are here also?” 
been ia Philadelphia one month. 


you missed it there; didn’t you?) How comes 
it that you are so far behind ?” 

« Ah! Harding, we had a wretched time of it 
[ assure you, and I have scarcely recovered yet, 
A storm so shattered our ship that we were forced 
to return and renovate her. But your wife, js 
already I hope ?” 


she with you? not left her 


« Out into single blessedness once more,” ex. 
claimed Harding, jumping from his seat, and 
drawing up full height before his auditor. « Not 


agoing to be gulled in a hurry again, that’s cer. 
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tain. George, the girl I married wasn’t worth 
six-pence. We went into the country, and instead 
of entering upon my fine possessions I come very 
near entering into the custody of the rabid police, 
who were busy levying and searching the premi- 
ses, and appeared just eager enough to take up 
the whole family, and me and my wife to boot. 
‘The poor girl made an honest confession, and told 
me the whole truth concerning their circumstan- 
ces. But it was too late, and I really would have 
given the handsomest thing in creation to have 


been out of the scrape.” 

« And you have not parted, I hope?” enquired 
George, interrupting him. 

“ Most assuredly we have;” continued Harding, 
“and that too @ vinculo matrimonii, as old 
Judge Smith used to say. You see,she had noth- 
ing, not even a single sou, and when she found 
out that I was in a similar situation, she at once 
concluded it would be best to seperate, and say no 
more about it. She accordingly went her way, 
and I went mine; which was straight back to Par- 
Now, 


George, as the girl will never follow me, you sce 


is, and then home as soon as possible. 


I am ready to begin anew. 
you wont employ me as your clerk.” 

«“ Me employ you?” asked George, “ Why, is 
my father no more?” 


“He has been buried two weeks,’ replied Hard- 
ing in a sympathising tone. 

“Ts it possible,” sighed George. “So near 
home, and yet not permitted to see him breath his 
last. Oh! how unfortunate I have been not to 
wait and come with you. But it is now too late, 
and all remedy is useless.” 

«“ But, Harding,” continued he, after a slight 
pause, “I have ever considered you as a friend.” 

« Of course,” rejoined the sychophant. 

«TI presume it will now be necessary that I take 
up, and transact business upon my own responsi- 
bility. 
capacity as that in which you so faithfully served 


I will therefore employ you in the same 
my father. But what of the estate, have you 
learned anything concerning it!” 

«It is nearly expended,” replied Harding. «It 
was only with the aid of two good counsel that I 
prevented the creditors from squandering it entire- 
ly, until you would return. They are willing to 
give you time; we may yet be successful.” 

We 
will soon be able to get under headway again, I 


«“ Ah! Harding, you are a noble fellow. 


am certain.” A 
In a few days George was enabled to leave the 


RRARY 


I want to know if 
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vessel. He found his father’s affairs in a very di- 
lapidated condition; but with energy and spirit he 
entered into trade, with full confidence of soon 
resusitating the shattered capital. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Vhough all the earth o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 


Haralet. 


For a short time George was too busily occu- 
pied with business transactions to devote any to 
correspondence with his lonely silent “ fair one.” 
But as the storm at length partially subsided, and 
his affairs commenced to wear a fairer aspect, he 
once more attempted to elicit an answer from the 
west. Yet Harding, more than ever determined 
to have him respect the claims of Cecilia, was 
ever on the alert, and successfully intercepted this 
the last appeal of his faithful employer. George, 
now his own master, was sanguine in accomplish- 
ing an undertaking he had long deemed indispen- 
sable to his happiness. He therefore concluded 
personally to visit once more that vale of enchant- 
ment, which cabalistically suspended his existance 
between imisery and bliss. 

Upon the evening previous to his departure, for 
the first time since his arrival from Europe, he 
found a few spare moments, and in a cabriolet, 
The 
evening was rather gloomy, and ere he had far left 
behind him the suburbs of the city, the elements 


took a pleasure excursion into the country. 


threatened a thunder-storm. He proceeded on, 
but was soon placed between the two alternatives 


of traveling homeward during a shower, or shel- 





| which he preferred. 

“Oh George, how glad I am to see you,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Edow, seizing his hand and drawing 
him into the house. « How ungrateful you’ve 
been to stop away so long. But I suppose going 
to Europe has elevated you above your country 
friends.” 

“Now Aunt, lecturing again. You are not 
aware how laboriously I have been engaged since 
And I confidently 


is the first idle hour I have been 


my return. assure you this 


able to secure to 
visiting. But who did I see just passing yon glass 
door?” continued he, impatiently rising from his 
seat. 

« Ah George, you don’t know what a hand- 
some stranger is now under this roof.” 


«“ Who is she ?’—tell me quick. She is the 
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jtering at a farm-house within sight, the latter of 
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DELIA 


The folding door opened—an immediate recog- 
nition took place-and instantly the lovers were 
locked in each other’s arms. 


«“ High! ho! what a sentimental introduction!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Edow, turning with feigned sur- 
prise upon the happy pair, “I really thought to 
witness a different scene between two that ques- 
tioned each other’s affections.” 

“ Questioning each other’s affections?” exclaim- 
ed George, his face redening from a consciousness 
of having even been guilty of such indifference. 

“ George,” replied Delia, interrupting, “ will 
you not forgive me? I was wrong; I believed that 
you no more loved me as you said, but had for- 
gotten me entirely.” 

“ Why Delia, what ever gave you grounds for 
considering me unfaithful ?”’ 

“This letter,’ replied the confiding heroine, 
presenting him at the same time with the odious 
epistle, that had caused her so much unhappiness, 
and had been the very means of bringing her to 
Philadelphia. 

“A forgery! a forgery!” exclaimed Goorge 

“Did you not write it, then?” enquired Delia. 

Never. ” 

But the mystery was soon explained. George 
at once suspected Harding to have been the great 
instrument that had so successfully persecuted 
him for months and years. His treachery at once 
flashed before him, and his conjectures were all 
confirmed upon returning to the city. He very 
‘unexpectedly attacked thie traitor, who in a state 
of shameful confusion, humbly confessed. his 
whole treachery, and was soon afterward discharg- 
ed from his lucrative station. 

‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ All’s well that ends well.” 


But heigh! ho! for old Milwood, from which 


MILWOOD. 
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discovered that the fair rose of the valley had dis- 
appeared, the plaintive singer had forsaken her 
silent harp, and the pride of Vale Troubadour 
was not to be found. 

Every room and closet were ferreted with the 
strictest scrutiny; and every nook was searched 
with diligence, but no where could they trace the 
steps of the absent maiden. ‘The raving father 
scoured the woods, the streams, and all the sur- 
rounding country without any success. He stood 
upon the summit of a rugged peak. There was 
the impression of her neat footsteps, in the lone 
soil. Beside it lay the fragments of a letter, upon 
which could indifferently be traced the words 
“suicide,” “death,” “faithless lover,” etc. About 
midway down the fearful precipice, a small por- 
tion of torn linen flitted from athornbush. It was 
possible; it was even probable, that she must have 
thrown herself from the fatal rock, and perished 
in the swift, deep current below! Thus reasoned 
the heart-sickened sire, upon his daughter’s fate, 
and wended his way to the distressed cottage to 
convey the appalling intelligence. Thus was 
severed the last threads of hope, by these tortur- 
ing shafts of misery! 


But happily for the lavishment of their fanciful 
credulity, a few weeks afterwards the faithful con- 
ductor that had contrabanded beyond their reach 
an idolized object, returned to his home in the 
west. He carried with him a letter, explanatory 
and vindicative of her conduct and situation. 
This simple epistle restored the exiled joy to the 
beating hearts of the cottage circle, and once more 
they were glad as the lost was found. 


The end of six months was at hand, since the 
occurring of the calamitous event preceding the 
reception of this letter, and the closing scene of 
our narrative was exhibited. There was another 
assembly within the precincts of merry Milwood, 





whilst the echoing festivities plainly told that they 


we absconded ourselves so very informally; and| proceeded from the mirth of the bridal festival. 
here to our mortification and discontent we find|'The happy youth had returned to the spot where 
that the calm solitude—a native inhabitant of this! misfortune had pointed out to him an Eden of 


sequestered spot—is driven forth from its nestling| happiness, and led to his future home his beauti- 
habitation, and impetulent confusion soars with| ful bride ! . * - * 
universal ostentation. 


- 
By no means unnatural | 
that the sudden disappearance of a daughter so 
fondly loved as Delia, should put to flight domes- 
tic peace, and, with inflexible mendacity, bid the 
last shadows of happiness to depart from the fire- 
side of disconsolate Milwood, 


Cecilia recovered from the distressing accident 
into which she had been plunged; and secludedly 
lived to a good old age, a sworn enemy to the 
overtures of Cupid, and a faithful devotee to the 
precepts of single blessedness. As for the dis- 
carded wretch that had so long demyrred the pro- 
gress of happiness to George and Delia, he was 
the bursts of the family’s grief, when they first} pot heard of for many years. One morning, after 


Loud were the 
wailings, and mournful the tears, which resounded 























ob ‘ERN 
a brief explanation, George read 
of the castern papers, the following paragraph ° 


“« SUICIDE.” 


LITER 


aloud, from one} well known, in this city, 


AR 


afew days ago put an 
end to his existence by drowning himself in the 
Mental 


- ; 
‘Susquehanna, near Harrisburgh. de- 


“Tt is with deep regret that we announce to| ragement, caused by intemperance and the rever- 


our readers the melancholy death of an old ac-| ses of fortune, is said to be the cause of his des- 


guaintance. 


THE 


I wandered in the wild alone: 
Where crage 


y mountains bare, 
Frown at the streamlet’s laughing tone: 
And echo back the wild hawk’s scream— 
That builds his eyrie there. 


c 


Still thro’ the long and sultry day; 


No trace of man was seen; 
But as eve drew round her curtain gray, 
My path thro’ a verdant valley lay; 


Where an old stone wall had been. 


Ry 
uh 


AGA 
And the nettles thickly strown; 
7; 


Ai 


) 


EN-wall, beside the currents red: 


And the Lily pale, with bending head, 


Who silent wept on lonely bed; 
Her lovely kindred flown. 


And close beside the garden wild, 


Lay the hearth-stone gray, and cold, 


} 


1 
e 


No more with cheerful embers p 


i 
Or lilac boughs, that gaily smiled, 


From its spacious front of old. 


A mournful sight, it seemeth me, 


Is a hearth stone chill and bare, 
Where once a blithful family 
Oft gathered round the father’s knee, 


Whilst the mother smiled their joy to see, 
And smoothed their s] 


i 


ining hair. 


The roofless walls lamenting stand— 
For t 


he beloved fled. 


ones 


Say. roam they in land— 


some fairer 


. 


y 


IT WAS 


B) L 

It was but a dream :—yet *twas radiantly bright; 

And its memory that lingeringly shone 
Was like the soft glimmering of even’s last light 

That's e’en lovelier when daylight is gone 
Thus. though set was that dream never more to arise, 

Yet its radiance still trembiingly came; 
And, far oer my path, the o’ershadowing skies 

Were illumed with its roseate flame 


*T was a vision of love :—for I thought that her heart 


With its wealth of sweet thoughts was my own, 
And we lived from the cares of the great world apart, 
And 


d lived { 


_ 


E 


f 


Mr. Harding, long a resident, and | truction. 


LUINS. 


By more enlivening breezes fau'd? 
Or 


rest 


they with the dead? 


They rest. In yon funereal grove, 


‘Three gleaming urns I see; 
Sad relics of poor human love, 


While the pale moon, beams from above, 
Ye shall converse with me. 


Here sleep a venerable pair; 


Whose weary day is o’er. 
And here, a gentle maideu fair, 


Too meek to brave the wintry air, 


Or wrestle with her heart's despair, 


siore. 


She sought death’s dreary 
Death’s dreary shore; alone I sing; 
Each trace of life has fled! 


No soul a 


Sustains my droopii 


or form ot living thing— 


t 


Mr 
I 


piri’s wing, 


The world around lics dead. 


1 


‘ 


Oh God! 


Our proud and lofty aims? 


is this the end of all, 


Jlacken’d, and bare, our hearth and hal 


i 


One darksome tomb engulphing 


al 


, 


Our fortunes, forms, and names? 


The soul; the ever-during soul! 
7 
W 


She spurneth at its low control; 


r 


ILL NOT stoop to the clay. 


And upward to her 


In 


heavenly goal 


i 


1¢ soars away. 


Ler sweet voice at morning awoke me to weave 
Bright day-dreams unfading and new 

Her smile lent its light to our hearth wlie at ve 
Its radiance it sparklingly threw 

Oh. twas rapturous! nor can I regret that it shone 


! 
F’en though darkly it vanished away, 





Like a mirage that gleams o’cr the désart at noon: 
For how gloriously bright was its ray! 
Then. though it was false, yet from the sweet though 
I wish not my spirit to part, 
or still to my eye in its dreainings ’tis brought 


s the green isle aud fountot my heart: 
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THE GRAVE OF GENERAL BRADDOCK. 


BY MISS E A. E. 


+ 


Wandering alone amid the Allechenies, I came | deeds,” that nothing seemed too difficult for me 
at length to the Laurel Hill; at that time covered) to achieve. I] was ready to grasp steel, or pen, to 
with the exquisite blossoms of the shrub, from conquer hosts, or starve in a garret. 
which it derives its name. Evening drew near— Again my eyes fell on the grave of Braddock, 
and the vesper liymn of bird, and insect, blended} the proud and gallant son of mighty England; 
soothingly with the rippling ofthe mountain stream. born and reared amid the luxuries and refinements 

Thicker, and darker grew the forest; yet from of polished life, trained to the high profession of 
the forsaken west, glimpses of glorious crimson ‘arms, his soul was from childhood filled with the 
and gold flashed through the dim boughs; re-| burning thirst of fame. ‘To attain this, all else 1s 
mindine me of the lichts and shades of human sacrificed. He leaves the beautiful land of his 
life. My meditations were soon interrupted by , birth, the soft delights of heme, the endearments 
the view of a spot never to be forgotten, or passed of love. He dares the roaring ocean. The still 
over without interest—the crave of General Brad-| more awful roar of battle finds him undismayed. 
deck. No storied marble, no crass-grown hillock, On that last and bloody field, his gallant follow- 
marks his last resting place; and J should, per- ers fell by hundreds before the malignant and in- 
haps, have sought vainly for the spot, had not a. visible foe. Still, Ceesar-like, his soul is wrapt in 


gentle mourner already 





stood beside it. victory. ‘The bright star of his destiny cannot 
Her white robe, and long dark hatr, fluttered in ‘sink thus. And even whilst the life-blood is ebb- 
1e evening wind. Jn her hand she held a bunch ing from his heart, he cries, “ Advance for Eng- 
E ich she strewed mournfully on land.” The haughtiest spirit ever given to mor- 
the earth before her, and was so absorbed by this, tal man must yield to thee, oh, Death! And be- 
id rite, that she did not perceive my approach. | fore many suns had set, Braddock was thine. 
[ surveyed her attentively. Silently his faithful soldiers carried the body of 
Sorrow, sickness, or perchance the blancher | their commander through the gloomy wood, fear- 
Thought, had early driven the colour from her ing even to enter it, Jest the Indian, with his de- 
cheek and lips; yet the countenance was beauti- mon-like instinct, should discover the place of se- 


4 


Cul: for it shown with the light of intellect, the 


e pulture. ‘The road seemed at this spot to be more 
faith of angels. worn than elsewhere, owing to a mountain rivu- 
ler tears mincled with the falling rese leaves, let, whose banks were moist, and gravel covered. 


until at length she sune a soft, low, dirge-like, Here they reverently laid their general to rest, and 


tich blended well with that of nature. then with rough boughs of trees, carefully scratch- 


The sound of the maiden’s voice scemed to re- ed over the place, and obliterated every trace of 
store her to herself. She dropped the last flower | interment. 
upon the ground, drew her robe around her, and “Denied a grave. This, this is fame—is 


walked swiftly away. I crept from my hiding glory. Content thee, oh mortal! with thy lot, 
place, and gathering the fallen rose leaves, “such though lowly, and pray God that thy LAST days 
is the tribute beauty pays to glory,” cried I. And);may be peaceful, and thy bones rest with thy 


at that moment, soardently did J long to do * high | fathers. 


THE SPIRIT INDIAN. 


y E CASTI 
, ns mn ’ Waked strange wild musie in the forest deep, 
Upou the summit of a mountain steep ; {nd streams in caseades leaped through dingles wild, 
| \ } t : ? 
And gusts of dying winds, uncarthly ton Or slept. o’erhung by patches of sweet flowers. 








, 


While still above, the naked cliffs were piled, 

As if Dame Nature mocked man’s lofiiest towers. 
Dark, hissing serpents crawled among the long 
Luxuriant grass, which grew where trees were bare, 
F’en darting out their scarlet, forked tongue, 

Or coiled motionless in sunny lair. 

Slowly an Indian climbs the mountain’s face, 

With drooping head, and gloom upon his eye, 
Unheeding all the dangers of the place, 

As if he gained the summit but to die 


He stood upon the mounta'n, and the breeze 

Caught up, and dallied with his long dark hair, 

And whispers zephyrie stole through the trees, 

And would have !wl’d him, had his heart been there. 
But wrongs, oh burning wrongs! ye eluiched his brain, 
And preyed upon his vitals, as a fire 

Quenchiless, undying from some holy fane, 

Where Gheber watched, or made his funeral pyre! 
And agony enthroned upon his brow, 
Stirred up his utmost soul, till lifiing hi 
His arm toward the heaven's gathering low, 





He called to witness spirits in the sky, 

And earth, and air, and sea; and curses fell 
Thick from his bloodless lip upon the race 

Of pale-faced mortals that weuld ever dwell 
Within his hunting grounds, his native place. 
“Great Spirit!” and he gave a thrilling scream, 

“ Pour down thy vengeance on their guilty heads; 
Smite them at midnight, when they deeply dream 
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And fear no evil, smite them in their beds, 

Sinite them at noonday, eventide, and morn! 
Wither the bicod that courses through their veins; 
And let th le face fort 
With his ow 


And now I die, I go to hunting grounds 


+5 


contliet born, 


% 1.2 1 jc altar f > 
; blood fiood his altar fanes 





Far in that gathering sky, where lovely ones 


} 


Liave gone before, whe ‘c knows no bounds, 








Vhere musie soothes us with its magic tones; 


And by that deep and sounding thunder peal, 


] 


My wild shrill shriek shail echo through the vale, 





l over every paie face steal, 


Blanch every check, make every siout heart quail.” 


Itis voice was hushed, his pointed finger fell, 
And on that mountaitt height he breathed his last, 
And brothers buried him who loved him well; 

But still the hunter shivers, and flies past 

The lowly sod of green, for in the still 

And balmy summer night, when bright eyes beens, 
There comes distnedy trom that solemn hill, 


’ } 


rhe same high, piercing, blood-congealing scream 
’ 14 


And in the winter mght, when round the hearth 


The family gathers trom the beating storm, 





That wild cry booms, too terrifie for earth, 
And makes them startle lest a warrior iorm 
Should stalk into their cirele; and foraye 
At eve, and1 

d all shall shadder till their dying day, 
And all sh ying day 


Whene’er they hear the spirits shriek around 


1 } 2 


dmidnieht shall his voice resound 


I SHALL BE WITH THEE STILL. 


“Q speak not so, Alarick!” implored Adeliide with aifeciing t r 
# ) 
“ Neither shall I leave thee, though I die. I shall be with t! 


when thou wakest.”—The President’s daughters. 


I shall be with thee still—I may not leave thee— 


lowe’cr submissive to the Father's w 
Yet, though flesh fail, beloved! do not grieve thee- 


The spirit lives,—I shall be with thee still. 


Ishall be with thee still ;—the tie that bound us 


} 


hrouch each varied #1, 


In early life—thatt 
Hath kept the flame of love still bright aroun 


May not be broke :—I shail be with thee still. 


Rest for the weary !—Death.— Tis a transition 
3ut to the seeming; and, tho’ love nor skill 
May, as was wont, restore the heart’s volition, 

Dearest, believe, I shall be with thee st 


I shall be with thee—banish then thy sorrow,— 
The faithful die not:—As beneath ye 


to rise uj on i} / morrow 


The day-god sinks 


So shall I rise. —I shall be w 


I shall be with thee, in the dew and [lov 
The summer breeze—the murmur oa ther] 
And when the spirit stars from their hich towe 


Srnile upon ter e; Ishall be with th 





Ishall be with thee still; or, whe n thou sleepest, 
Wrapt in blest dreams of her thou loved’st so here , 
Or when. awakened to the truth, thou weepest 


That thy heartv’s idol !s no longer near. 


’ 


in thy lorn bosom 





sas a wandering bird; 
And as unto the bee is the sweet blossom, 


So shall 1 be to thee in thoug)it, in word. 


I shall be sith thee—we shall ne’er be parted: 
Whom God hath joined, part not; and O, until 


Thy lamp of Lis grow dim, and weary hearted 





Wl 


Thou lay’st tice down, I shall be with thee still. 


Living, [have been with thee; shall I, dying, 


Pass froin the world away, forgetting thee ? 


4 o! ( { is a Jone dove flying 

1 | vith thee still, and thou with me 
Only thine own: in life, in death, thine ouly— 

t first, last love :—And O, when time shall fi 


As now with me, thy eup, no longer louc! 


I shall be with tee as an angel 
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No.3.—AN ANTELOPE CHASE. 


Day had seaveely made its first appearance in | 
the east, ere I was up in anticipation of the hunt 
which had been laid out on the day preceding, 
and from which I and my companions had anti- 
cipated abundance of sport. As the night began | 
perceptibly to melt from the heavens, an occasion- | 
al figure would rise from the earth, and with 
noiseless steps proceed to rake together the few 


surviving embers of the last evening's fire, piling 






on fresh fuel; and, as the lights began to sparkle 


rkle 
in the different masses, figure after ficure was 
added, until all the camp was alive with motion ; 
some busily engaged in rolling up their beds of 
skins, others laying out the harmess and fitting 


them for the mules; whilst part were engaged | 


in preparing for departure, others were flitting be- 


fore the fires in that most delightful of all occu- 


pations, cooking. Asthe fires began to ficker on 


the plain, shouts were heard at a distance, and 


the “last guard” appeared driving up the mules 
and forcing them into the core//e, where they were | 
quickly lassoed hy the muleteers. In a short ime 
the teams were all “hitched” to their respective 


i¢nec- 


wagons, and every thing ready for the comn 
ment of our daily journey, with the exception of 


doing justice to the good cheer of our skilful 





cooks; rings were soon formed by sitting on the 
dewless sward,* near the different fires. hue 

pot of warm cofive is set in the midst of each, 
supported on each side by immense slices of fat 

buffalo, and a few broad flat cakes of bread, with 

a number of marrow bones fresh from the fire. | 
These, with a dish of “ bacon and beans,” formed | 
our general repast of a morning. After break- 
fast, a few minutes sufficed for stowing the pots, | 
pans, &c. safely in the wagon boxes, and in an 
incredible short space of time after the first move- 
ment in camp, every wagon was in motion, leav- 


ing behind the barren banks of the Semerone. 
Before I was prepared for my departure, the | 

4 | 

| 


last vehicle was slow!y valling forth, and taking | 


* Dew seldom fills on ihe Mexican territory beyond the 


Arkansi 


| present, an indispensable concomitant. 


its place in the rear of the lengthened lines whose 


heads were now ascending the high bluff which, 


_overjooks the river. My companions had started 


some time before, and it was but with constant 
application of the spur, that I at last overtook 
them as they were leaving the farther end of the 
caravan, their course forming an acute angle with 
the tail of the latter. ‘There were eight of us in 
ail; of these, three were Mexican servants, whose 
duty it might be to bear the spoil to camp. Our 
company sported but one horse, all the rest were 
mules, and he was strode by the oldest and most 


skilful hunter in the caravan; he went by the 


short and familiar title of « Ben,” originally from 
Mexico, but whose long residence in the moun- 
tains of Santa I’e had given an extra tinge to his 
naturally swarthy complexion; so that, with his 
small piercing eyes and commanding expression, a 


‘tranger would be apt to class him with the Indian, 


which he resembled in more particulars than mere 


appearance. ‘he next who disputed the palm of 
superiority was a Mexican, known by the name 
of “ Gabriel,” a young and daring fellow, full of 
vivacity, and partaking a full proportion of his 
national character, conceit ; he was an excellent 
marksman, and had considerable skill in hunting; 
which two accomplishments on the prairie never 
f2il to give the fortunate possessor a high estima- 
tion in the eyes of his companions. Gabriel was 
rather short in person, his make showed more ac- 
tivity than strength; ofa very dark complexion, 
with full black ey features pleasing and regu- 
lar, and when to these we join his friendly dispo- 
ition, his knowledve of the Knelish language, 
and his good feclings towards Americans in gene- 
»} 


| ral, there could be no wonder that he was an uni- 


| versal favorite, and in every expedition like the 


Of the 
other two companions, one was a Missourian, pos- 
sessing a monstrous full red face, planted in a 


mass of long tangled hair ; on common occasions 


ithe gloss of his countenance was extraordinary, 


but when a little excited, it was absohrtely terri- 
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ble, presenting the 


in an Indian summer, swollen and fiery with 
wrath ; to support this wonderful excre 


rather an uncouth form, long, crooked 


DOSSCSSINT 
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legs, with a corresvondine crook in the shoulder: 


so that when mounted on a low Spanish 


appearance of the setting sun, 


cence was | 


mule, at 


a little distance, he ay peared not unlike a « scoop. | 


ed pumpkin,” illuminated by a candle, supporte 


on either side by a couple of long and knotts 
1: } ’ ‘2 ] : 

poles brushing the ground; his body, in com 

rison to his other parts, beinz so 

almost invisible! But how shall I describe the 

other, the 


which was the name he always bore, thouch for 


good-natured, dumpy “ Dutch! 


what reason he was termed so, I could never de- 


termine, as he was a Swede by birth, and 


1 
+ 


but little about the customs or language of the}} 


people with whom he was classed. It might be 


they named him so for his appearance, which did 
reseinble, in some respects, the idea whicl » ar 
hen only known 1 


accustomed to form of one w 


such a title; or it might 


be rath 


laughable attempts he made to express imseilf in 


good English, which no doubt, iu tis mind, scem- 
ed the pureness of the language itself; but, to 
other ears. anything but intelligible. The o 


offensive or defensive weapon which he usuall: 


carried, was an immense knife or 


his own design, and which was put to various 
uses; at one time performing the duty of an axe, 
in cutting wood, at another, assisting its 
the manifold operations of mastication; and, in 
the hunt, answering all the purposes of a butch- 
er’s cleaver in dissecting the choicest portions of 
the buffalo; verily it was an 
was cherished with extraordinary afiection, neve 
being absent from his side—awake, as! 
5 
1 
a 


camp or out,” it always formed his companion, 
being in an immense sheath of green buffalo 
hide, and secured to his side by a bro 
belt, which nearly encased the whole longitud 
of his diminutive body: this, 


spurs of forked sticks, formed his principal ac- 


coutrements. As I caught up to the party, | 


was the first that took iy eye; his round, ro 
face seemed full of good humor, and as he replied 
to my salutation, the twinkle of his merry 
told of the delightful anticipation already formed 
of the day's sport. 

The horseman took the lead, and the ot! 
followed on our low Spanish mules, at fal 
which promised ere long to bring us to the sum- 
mit of the hich bluff, which, when we were as- 


cending, rose in a regular and gradual line 


,> 
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‘ F ; oan ' 
the valley below. When at the top, we all 


pansed to take a glance of the scenery around; 








the sun was just showing himself in the east, and 
lighting the tops of some distant mountains with 
his be 3; divectly at our feet was the caravan, 
crawling with lengthened lines up a gentle as- 
cent, which sloped gradually upwards for several] 
miles, until it attained the altitude at which we 
t = ‘ bel a ‘ was the 
SsSMOoK ( Ine lew hye wi 1 still existed, 
markin iv fdast nic¢ht’s encamping creund. near 
to which the Semerone poured tts noiseless wa- 
i oye ; re ; 
jters, Winding with many a crook and turn, until 
lost in a long line of dazzling sand: to the west 


knew | 


| 


of the course of the « iravan, were a few tall iso- 
luted mountains, ratsine their bleak and barren 
hie in the azure sky ; bevond ¢] and bownd- 
ing the view on ou 1 was an ap- 
unin inted | i up by thi 
} in, and mi i th t ( a on 
As mn ol ( { 1 1 t, \ 
we started again, taking ot look of the valle 
‘ t! ~ Te) 
As th adva |, a delightful breeze arose, 
ly] ne di ly in our {i and which, in me, 
{ ineffable « tio? tuat, wien 

| we nt to ell ny 1 t with of 
s free ¢ ha 5 om e* passed the 
holidas id th l woods of antnin, in 
( ( aits nuts. 14¢ h as ns 
ilso must | ve | renki ti thie hearts of all, 
H we pl { lon il ( € §] ta ] the olt- 
f We were, howe , all aroused, by hearing 
t ] t, and turning w it ‘ocecded, 
‘ t nother party of for r five on 
’ i Vv Vf lto vo yiacoTrirse 
le} 10 tetu ¢ the salutation, we 
} ced on les to a fa and soon lost 
< t of 1 n. fhe meeting had, howe ver, one 


: <i : 
rood >it made us all vndulv loquacious 
, } ’ 
we \ s ‘Ne pel Ve ? now pI COCUK- 
| 
} . ‘ , +4 
| ( \ eine any rame, with 
10 vi | io’ of three or four oid bufialo bulls, 
' ] 4 at ’ és i. : 
\ dno ik of disturbing, as our aim 
Was ( ‘ted to the females, whose flesh at this 
season is far superior. We were now passing 
| x 
. reities mh % 
info a moer of gentie swe , which, in places, 


7 eal 5 | % 5 47 " on 1 
recularly one after another, like waves on the 


‘ean, and in the intervals opening in 


0 narrow 


1 ‘— *sad ’ ° ‘ 

but beautiful little vales. We were in one oft 
7 ¥ * 

these when the'cry of “« Antelop Antelopes, 


outed from our leader; and, sure enough, 


there they were, near a dozen of the beautiful 


- 4 ' 
coming directly ¢ 


: “ 
owards us, as if they 
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had all the confidence imaginable in our friend- 
But though s 


we were not 


ship. » confiding themselves, alas 
miiel } 


sane : : ee 34 
so innocent. As quick as possible, 


every one favored with a rifle descended from his 


mule, and pointed his weapon towards the unsus- 


pecting animals, coming as if to rejoice 





at our ap- 


proach. When within fifty vard 3, perceiving no} 
very favorable symptoms of amity in our anpe ar-| 


ance, they she 


fine aim for our rifles. Crack, crack, went all 
the guns but mine. One feil, shot through the 


head, the result of Gabriel’s skill. 


Thad not bee: 


prepared to fire with the others, but 


] 


now I had a 
better opportunity, for, upon the fall of their com- 
panion, the whole herd suddenly stopped, gazing 
alternately upon the senseless body of their play 


mate, and then upon the murderers, who wer 


fe ‘ sg 
11 just aimed at this 


ered off to the right, presenting all 


SKETCHES. G1 


Loud and many were the encomiums Gabriel 
All 


It was too 


heaped upon himself and his unerring rifle. 
the others had “ misssd”’ but his. 
little 


. viel Lil ; ; 
around like a dumpy cock on a dunghill, crowing 


much for his mind to bear. He strode 


gs sila ce ; j 
his delight in such gasconades as the following : 


“ This is the rifle 


never misses, when I shoot. 


one’s head. Look what a 


hole is here, (thrusting his fingers into what once 
was an eye, but now presenting a large orifice, 


Dutch, look! 


clotted with blood.) ain’t I the 


boy 7” 
“ Yes, yes,’ exclaims Dutch, with a merry 


twinkle of his bright eye, “but ish you certain it 


jied nothing, but with a 


ptuous look, turned on his heel, and walk- 


waiting patiently to note the effects of n .| ed off, as if disdainin x further colloquy with one 
serve. Now, when I beheld the creatures running | Who did not know the mark of his bullet. How- 


away, as I imagined, in terror for their liv 


as blood-thirsty as one could feel under such cir- 
cumstances, who possessed a fine rifle, and saw 


the game endeavoring to escape him. By the! 
time they had passed I was a!so ready to sen 


*“ messenger of death amid the crowd. I level- 


ed my piece at the leader of the 


out some distance from the others, with antlered 


head erect, and watching every movemcnt. As I] 





i over 


brought my gun to bear, and my sight swept 
his lovely form, I felt suddenly very merciful and| 


A 


forgiving. Why should I attempt their lives when 
they stood there so confiding, and 


wonder in their own minds if we could 


treacherous? Now, thought [, if they only will 
fly, there is ten chances to one if I hit, and if ] 
miss it will not lessen my skill in the eyes of my 
companions. But no, there they stood unmoved, 
tempting my aim. I raised my rifle, hoping the} 
movement might frighten them, but no, they could] 
not take a hint. 


quick!” were the exclamations which grated on 


my ears,and chided my delay. What couldI do? 
Unwillinely I leveled again, determining to fire 
for sheer vexation, but as my finger pressed the 


trigger, I caught his full dark eye fixed so he- 





with 
rT No,” 


exclaimed I, raising the muzzle in the air, and| 


secchingly on mine, and seeming to say 


saddened eloquences “ Now, can you fire?”’ 


touching the spring, but the cap exploded, and| 
that alone saved me of bearing the disagreeable 
epithet of a “bad shot.” My ends were accom-| 
plished; the antelopes started at the explosion, 
and, with a light and grateful heart, [ saw them| 


' 


vanish in the distance. 


- ae Se fas 
‘“ Now, Charley! now, be[S 


ever, ho person but “ Dutch” seeming to doubt, 
his evaporations scon subsided. The game was 
put 


upon the mule in front of one of the 


Mexican attendants, and despatched to the wag- 


ons, which were some distance off, with instruc- 


tions to return and follow up our trail. 


Our mules were again mounted, and off we 


started at a iast gait, but the farther we proceeded 


the more broken became the surface of the prairie, 
which foreed us to slacken our speed. We saw 
friski 


king about, but they 
We had not 


roue far trom the field of our former adventure, 


a creat many antelopes 


were all too shy to be approached. 


when our leader stopped of a sudden, motioning 
us all to be quiet. We were then in a small ra- 
vine, fenced in by precipitous declivities, and but 


Ben dis- 


mounted from his horse, and we all followed his 


admitting a small scope to our vision. 


ore 1 . 
example, without knowing what he had beheld, 


or What his intentions were. 


He soon put al! our 
informing us there were a 


number of antelopes in the 


urmises to rest, by 
ravine, around the 
point of the nearest declivity. Gabriel and he 
st of us remaining with the 
When 


approached within sight of the game, 


4 ] . . or 
started on foot; the ri 


animals, and watching their maneuver. 


they had 
they threw themselves flat upon the ground, first 
taking off their caps, which they placed on the 
top of their ramrods, and kept waving them to 
and fro through the air. At first I could not com- 
prehend the intention of this singular proceeding, 
but I soon learned it was as a decoy to lure the 
antelopes within rifle-shot, for they, like many 
other creatures as frail and beautiful, possess a 
considerable proportion of curiosity, which is often 
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But 


avail nothing, for 


the cause of their destruction. in this in- 
stance all their pains seemed to 
after lying on the earth for half an hour, sedulous- 
ly waving their caps and handkerchicfs, they 
arose and returned towards us, without having 
effected what they desired. 
consultation as to what might be done next, when 


y 


Ww ae 1 as 
Ve were hoiaing a 


the whole troop of antelopes appeared running 
down the face of the hill, almost in the midst o! 


us, but they escaped unharmed, not a shot taking 


effect, with the exception of Gabriel’s, whic! 
oe Bet 


ssULli 


4 ? 


“never missed. fina terrible bluster lest 


Ys 


the game would escape ere he could be ready, he} p 


leveled his gun and fired, without ever thinki 
anything might happen to interpose between him 
and the victiin. 


faced fellow, with the mighty locks, had mounted 


Now, it happened the red, 


his mule before the ante!opes appeared, and in his 
hurry and excitement did not take time 
mount, but took his shot from where he was an 
instant before Gabrici fired. Now the mule 
aforesaid personage either being 


c 
O71 Lie 


a areas & ac 
very skittish, as 


jann by litthe we began to imagine he was not se 


| Hear the shades as he supposed, and then we 


feame to the wise conclusion, he could not have 


i 
i 
i 


i ball, and cons¢ 


been shot without us secing some traces of the 


quently he must be only frighten- 


led. ‘There is but a step between either extremes. 
| And when we hinted our thoughts to our dying 
vompanion, at first he seemed not to comprehend 
}our meaning, but in an instant regaining part of 
lhis accustomed strength, he sprang to his feet, 
xclaimning, “It must have went mighty close.” 





id; for after having eased our 
‘lings by long and hearty laughter, we 
he mule had more to complain of than 


> ball havi 


nes 
hii 


1 


torn a large piece out of the 


nd which in its course must 
went “ mighty close.” 


? 
lave 


} 
tay th 
ver Lil 


is incident, our comet-faced friend kept 


himself entirely in the rear, to avoid the raillery 


which was leveled at him on every side, and which 
was rather too pungent, considering his narrow 


But our attention was soon directed to 


escape. 
i 





some mules are, or disliking to be used as a move-| other matters, for having now ascended from the 
able battery, or from some other cause which|ravine, we found ourselves of a sudden on the 
might be difficult to find out, gave a sudden| skirts of an extensive plain, dotted with straggling 
spring at the crack of the gun, bringing his rid r| herds of buffaloes. We all hailed the sicht with 
in a line with Gabriel's leveled piece, where, with-| cest sy, and were already in imagination carecring 


out more ado, flourishing its posterior in the air, 


sent its rider gyrating in a strang 


manner over 
its head. At the same moment that Gabriel pulled 


the trigger, with the muzzle of his rifle almost 
touching the flying harlequin, there was a ery 


the fall of a heavy body, and then a long-drawn 


groan, as if soul and body were bidding their last} 


adieu. Horrified, we all turned towards 


and beheld our unfortunate compa 





upon the grass, and his unwil 
standing with still uplifted gun, and gazing with 


strong nerves upon his deed. We all rushed|< 


and raised the unfortunate fellow from the earth 


id be afforded in his ex- 


to see if any succor coi 


tremity. As soon as he felt our arm 


him, he opened his horror-stricken e 


upon one then upon another of his assistants. At| 


every roll of his glowing orbs, moaniné’as if h 
was taking his departure for ever, my wits wer 
‘ad in 
though I had living proofs to the contrary. ‘T 


so shaken, I thought he was d. 


next moment Dutch exclaimed, “I sees not de 
bullet hole.” 
eyes were peering in every direction for ocula 


We Luriv dl 


him over and over, but our inquiry was fruitless; 


True enough, where was it? 


demonstration of his death-wound, 


reality, | 


and felling them to the earth with well di- 


But 


| after 


{rected aims. as we advanced, we seemed to 


1h as far off out sport as cver, thouch we passed 
many scattered groups on either side. Our atten- 
,| on had been directed at first to apparently a 
‘large Zierd at a great distanee, which we imagined 
to contain a great number of females, which only 
were Wé 1 the task of slayit , Bate happen dd, 
lthe fartl we advanced the m cetached were 
ithe buflaloe presenting to our eyes the forms of 
lay ber of halftst t buils, which we scarcely 
! LCC i » lor uf. 
"The n, at this time, had attained his altitude 
1 the heavens and j 1] ives, tempered by 
} 1utummal gale, upon the plain beneath: it 
I not too warm nor yet too cold, bet just one 
| of those deligltfal September days when sky and 


earth and every thing conspire to render exist- 


jence a delicious enjoyment. On, on we went, 


happy that we were under so much freedom of 
| will, happy that we were on such an excursion, 


py with every thing else for being so hap- 


When we arrived, at last, to where we had 
cted our course, we found our herd of fat 
1a 


i down toahandful of emaciated 
he 


auinals dwind 


bulls, whieh it would a crime to slanehter, 
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even 
rema 
bette 
desi 
retul 
spoil 
for a 
mick 
with 
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even under the greatest necessity; nothing else 


remained for us to do but to proceed in search of 


better. Hunger now began to create a hankering 
desire for camp; but no, we could not think of 


returning without being laden with good fat 


} » «ll +1 
iour aesire 


spoil; this thought eflectually stoppe 


for atime, but as it bezan to wax towards the 


OL mecune 


middle of the afternoon, and instead 


with more game, it appeared that we had travel- 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 


Arrarat, the ark, 


Upon the brow ¢ 


Which had preserved from dire subversion’s srasp 
rhe men that God’s untainted image bore, 
Stood safely anchored to the rocky mount, 
Its final resting place. 
The happy dove 
That once had borne the o branch o ce 


To the glad ininates of the loa 
Had flutters 
Ne’er to return again; but see) 


dirom her iong contined abouc 


Wherein to build her nest, amid the ves 
That seathlessly had passed the doomed ordeal. 
Betore the altar, from whose sacred fires 


to the smiling skies, 


Ascended incense 
The kneeling family poured out their thanks 
‘To him whose partial merey had witl 
From their unworthy lives, the ’ven 


‘ } ” if.) 
MSU SONS OF la 


Once more the sel 
fin proud defiance of their humble strength 


To build a mighty pathway up to heaven 





sity } J 

With vain conceit, and confiden wi, 
Alas! alas! the high stupendous pile— 
¥olly’s be monumM —armil ns tomb— 
Babel’s broad corner-stone receives a shock, 
And tottering crumbles to the tremb! en 
Before the anery glance, and bitter frown 
Of incensed Deity. 

\ i I en 
Descending from their mountain-shelter 
To seek new habitations in 1 plains. 
The tl bes fo torth—nations begin anew 
To buildup citi nd to till the ground. 
Onward mankind in arts of life progress, 
And subtleties of human ring up 
With foreed rapidity, in endless kind 
Along the path through which improvement ¢! 





Gomorrah steeped in every sordid vice 
Together with her sister cit inds 

Devoted to destruct 
Of truitful Shinar, by their wicked deeds 
And the dread bla 
Nhrough foul corruption’s puirilying streain 
In artful curves to every secret 


Flooding their temples with pollauon’s 


SODOM AND GO 


led beyond the latitude of buffalos. 





Soon I began 
to commune with myself, that it was much more 
agreeable to eat than to kill, and was picturing in 
my mind the many good things they were feast- 
ing on in the camp, when I was aroused from my 
reverie by hearing one of our Mexican attends 
ants screaming 


=> 
Maria 


with an agitated voice, “ Saneta 


! miera los Indios, los Indios!” 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 


ION BARD 
The fires of iheir idolatry had gleamed 
With glaring brightness, and burnt on until 
The cup of their iniquity was full; 


And the wild echos of their phrensied sin 


| | 13! } 


, , 
pad reacned mie | 


orders of the land of light. 
‘Then from the high star-chamber were sent forth 
» wnbassadors clothed with the power e 
lim With awful ruin the land 


erwil 


ere dwelt a people, strangers unto God. 


ventide Th 


In mellow t\ 


"Twas :sun’s refractions shone 
vilight o’er the spreading plain. 
‘The busy tumult that had marked the day 
Was hushed, or slowly into silence waned 
Until the a: 
Save in 
The s 
The liand of Time had stamped afilictions seal, 
Had 


taken his accustomed evening seat 


afening din was no more heard, 
faint murmurs through the city walks. 
? 


lvered Patriarch, on whose worn brow 


By the wide city portals, on a stone 


ere often he had mused in years gone by. 

» young, the gay, with cheerfulness o7 heart 
Pass 
Scorn’s racking finger pointed at the Sage, 


Who mildly | 


} 


1] 
at 


gate, and with debased contempt 


VY tite 
ore the pangs derision made. 
The throng had all de 


; and the scene, 


‘ln the Impious characters, 


In Vain 





In quietne 


s his musings to pursue, 


| 
Sunk slowly down in meditation’s lap, 

Whilst wordly wickedness his mind with sorrow fill’d 
Anddeep was his distress for fallen man. 


His dream was broken, and he raised his head. 


, 
re 1Ore 


him stood two snow-whute lovely forms 
Whose beauty earthly elegance surpassed ; 


And seemed as though just wafted from the die, 


\W ith cautious care, unsullied, fair, and fresh, 
W here Ideals of the choicest mould were cast. 
Upon his knees in reverence he bowed down 
‘To pay meck homage at their honored feet, 
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And bid them welcome to his humble roof. 

He led the way, they followed in his train 
Through the forsaken streets and winding paths 
Ofihe still city, to his own abode 


Within his habitation, well supplied, 





"The stranger cuests of bounteous tar 


Kwers of crystal water stood around 
With fruit, and bread unleavened. at the board, 


Whilst plenty, not profusion, made the feast. 


The men of Sodom, with suspicion roused, 


the door which had been close¢ 





Assemblec 


Jn riotous confusion. great and smal 





With listless power rushed onward a began 
With violence the inmates to profane 
And call aloud to bring the strangers forth. 


The good man intercedes in vain to quell 
Their raging fury, and retires within, 
Whenlo! they tremble in astonishment! 
A veil of darkness falls before their eyes, 

Which strikes the mob with terror, and {lines forth 
A web of strange confusion through their midst 
‘They rant no more, but filled with shame dispers 


And quietness with her soit mantle jolds 


Wraps the wild scene in solitude and | 


" % x * in 
The shades of n ght | egintod sappear 


Before the cre ping lignt of eariv dawn, 
Which moves apace amid the vapory nis 


And with fresh beauty decks the early dew 








Fastward of Shinar, o’er the broken hills 
Covered with cedar and rude mountain pin 
e golden monarch, made to rule the day, 
Reluctantly forsakes his velvet couch 
} } 





ng to the shrub-clad brow, 


Sl 


owly ascen 
Modestly stealing oft a laughing glance 
Through brushwood crevices ant 
Atthe last revellers of gloomy nig! 
Now in full splendor he appears on high 
Attired in robes of sparkling brilliancy ; 
And with majestic but mild pleasing look 
Salutes the blushing damse!s of his court 
The busy hum of life once more began 

‘To spread its murmurs through the opening « 
The artific 


The peasant sought his labor in the field ; 





r to iS Worksnop | 








Andeach, as pleasure or necessity e 
His daily avocation undertook. 

In their own pride men fancied sordid gains 
Of silver. gold. and earthly goods torsooti 

At eventide should crown their sanguine hopes 
And ere the watch had told the midnight hour 
Coffers should groan with plenty through suce 


ay, the beautiful conversed 






The young. the s 
With beaming pride and light vivacious looks 


Upon the fanc! 





s of the feast just past, 
And the approaching festival at hand, 
Whose rich profusion must with pride st 


Tke most magnificent of by-gone years 


The Patriarch stood ready in his house 
Together with his household to depart; 

But yet he moved not. Something burned wit 
His pent-up bosom that he loathed to tel] 


Why should he fly the storm of pending wrath 
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That hovered o’er the cities of the plain? 
here were those dear to him as mortal life, 
That hearkened not, but rather waited ruin. 


On their devoted heads the curse must fall; 


For all alike have sacrificed to Baal 
. mur thre metot pollution’s seal. 
Alt ur! long mightst thou have been redeemed, 
hou and thy people blest with chosen grace! 
Ye ‘y no more remembered mercy’s throne, 
And mocked the hand of high Omnipotence! 
Wiilston the fated spot the ling*rer stood, 
‘} Angels grasp his hand, and lead him forth, 
vile, and daughters, to the city gate. 
f.ook not behind thee, for thy life eseape ; 


Neither remain with'n the plain below; 
Haste to the mountain lest ye be consumed ;” 
Vere the injunctions that fell from the lips 


Of those commanded to protect the just. 








N oner are the pilgrims safe by flight 
Than the just judement in its power descends 
The clear, transparent sky is overspread 
\W th deep portentous coverings ol «loom. 
W ith vengeance driven the heavy thuuder peals 
Burst from their narrow cells, in terror clad, 
And with convulsions Wild leap through the sky 
In quick suecession, and then de away. 
Fromout the murnvring crucible rush down, 
Upon the raving bosom of the storm, 
I r shafisof vivid hal i”, sharp and sure, 
atte! ver and battlement to earth 
WV it >a on in a mingled mass 
1] in| hrou the 1 tured soil, 
Jen i ‘ delement, 
Soon spread t from pile to pile along 
( none fi conflagration lie 
‘Those tated ¢.ties, by their common curse, 
\ ous sea of burning liquid fire! 
O nt ni to ) that fly stress 
lo ui ol tue adi i l Vel 
Tu sto behold the dreadful overthrow! 
B 1 i} iw of the Hghtning’s flash, 
Hleaven Galls torth its vengeance on ihe sin, 
And kes t clin of uneratetal lust 
W ith I iw istorimation on pot, 
iO ve U CiuOk iwntod } lime, 
O; sacred truth, u cendent power, and sin! 
» * , » 
| sa Deit In Nature’s book 
On evel pa i LICL We we tract 
T pan d firmament, th looming earth, 
The broad blue ocean, and the waterfall, 


The winding river, and the warbling brook, 


The feartu precipice, the dew y lawn, 


The guivering leaflet, and the budding flower, 
All spea his labors, and proclaim his praise. 


e as his native dust, in vain 
impotence, and oft aspires, 

ld ambition, to surpass himself! 

if have ever passed, 


le forever shall remain 





s been spoken; and declare 


* Venceance is mine alone 





With voice supreme 








AMERICA-—-HER ORIGIN AND HER DESTINY. 


BY THE vCKI E BARD 

On the 4th of July, according ta the custom of} fallen by the ringing of the village bell; and cast: 
my countrymen, I arose early in the morning,|ing my eyes towards the spot, I beheld a proces- 
and, after d nz myself, and offering up|sion approaching over the green sward, It was 
orisons of gratitude and praise to the Giver of | the children of the village. Language cannot ex- 
every bles having sustained me through | press the emotions of delight that thrilled my 
the toiis and dangers of another annual round of | ¢ very nerve, as I watched them in their fairy- 
time, I ascended the delightful eminence that|march up the gentle slope to the grove where a 





es abruntly on the western side of our beanti-|repast had been prepared for the occasion, thus 
Ohi vac 5 ee ne ler to have | teaching their infant minds to feed, as it were, on 
a view of t! J of Patriotism, beneath the floating stripes 
dor over t! e A - of the star-spangled banner as it hung in the 
Ho rs 1 7 siden, breeze from the top of a lofty oak; and my 
am: » that ry could just be thoughts reverted to the events which this was 
seen bursting for n the « “y verre of the Intended to commemorate. I reclined on the 
hor - on ¢ ° s of night green sward, in the shade of a tree, and gave full 
vere I { y twilicht of Vent to my excited feelings. 
n ¥, ex] ing n ‘ec in her loveliest dress. “This,” said I, “is the anniversary of that 
As it advanced tl il] 1 vales bes vi} icious morn, when young liberty burst 
’ ‘ } 1 + l 


ff licht and shadow that dot- through the iron seil of Despotism, and sprang at 











1e of light, 
t the morn- Sixty-seven times has the dawning of the day 
evel t ex. 0 our Independence been hailed by the enthusi- 
m Sand the um of the d 1 astie shouts of assembled thousands, and sixty- 
li L | ‘ation for the events of the day, seven years have rolled their solemn tide into the 
' s in mv mind ea train of sations of the ocean of returnless ages, since our venerated fore- 
most delichtful acter, ‘T'o complete the scene, | fat! assembled in the city of Philadelphia, to 
the sun arose in all the freshness of unveiled devise measures for the resistance of British ag- 
rhitness, ¢ .w of beauty on the sur- gression. How different was their condition from 
roun ise: seldom if ev rnassed, that which we now enjoy! We are the citizens 
Near at ] and in fall view, lay a hundred of Of a free and powerful republic, at peace among 
th ful fa with which this region is rselves and with the whole world. They were 
bedecked, with their fields of grain just assuming but a handful of tributary vassals, in the very 
the golden hue of harvest. divided r ‘ntervals hy Commencement of a long and bloody war with 
waving meadows, thrifty orchards. or strips of their haughty masters, then the most powerful 

rimeval fore Ia ' , 2 } nation on earth. 
and east lav the Chesnut R ' its vet j abitants of the American colonies, at 
green habiliments of later vegetation; behind this that , scarcely exceeded three millions, and of 

the Laurel mountain reared its crown of mist, li thesea very consid 


2d its crown of mist, like | thesea very considerable number were opposed to 
a wall of circumvallation on the border of the ho-, the measures of the revolution and took part with 


rizon, while far beyond, at intervais, arose the t nother country. Arms and munitions of war 
silver peaks of the Alleghenies, like watchers on | were so scarce, that many whole districts were not 
the azure sky; once the extre outposts of civili- able to equip but a few men, and far the greater 
zation, but now m the ser ls a ( ion of what few there were, was In possession 
rance. of the nies. 

i was avakened froma reverie into which Thad, Such was the aspect of affairs at that memor- 
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able period—such was the uncertainty of success, | 
that the proudest hearts quuiled beneath the task 
and seemed to prefer submission, with all its bit- 
ter concomitants, to the chance of successful re- 
sistance. The dauntless spirit of the “ Pilgrh: 

Fathers” had become so benumbed by the para-| 
lyzing influence of tyranny and oppression, that} 
many of the wermest friends of American liberty | 
dared scarcely to indulge a thought of anything | 
else than tamely to submit. | 


eu 
As I thought on these things, I almost manent 





myself in the midst of our revered forefathers, de- 
vising schemes for the overthrow of the tyranny 
by which they were enthralled. I even doubted | 
the reality of the brilliant proofs of peace and | 
prosperity everywhere around me, and treated| 
them as the bright but fading creatures of a dream;| 
and in the dospondency of my feelings I exclaim-| 
ed, “‘ How is it possible for a power so feeble and | 
defenceless, to effect, in a few short years, a 





change so truly overwhelming, and at the same 

time withstand the combind forces of tyranny! 
But while I was indulging in those gloomy illu- 

sions, I beheld approaching me a man of mor 





than ordinary appearance. His head was bald, | 
and on his temples the winds of nearly eighty | 
winters had left their silvery signature, but his 


| 

1 

step was light and elastic as that of buoyant boy-| 
hood, and his eye, undimmed by time, shed rw 


of intelligence that seemed to penetrate the inmo 
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jtyrants of the * Old World’ 


1 thre . hyiyt 
sj; thrones, dul 


MAGA 


ib ge se us 
however, was not the willofheaven. The signa! 


momen iad < \ , Wien il had been determined 

1 t le @ ls of the Eternal, that the 

hould pierce the wintry 

i } 

} } : han? ‘ 

d sh heir benign ra- 

diance in t ia ul nted efiuigence on 
— aa ee os 
e wild woods of America. 

«“ At this moment, when submission seemed to 


} 
ays) 
Vo 


the ceneral feeling, the assembly were sudden- 


ly aroused from their lethargy by the eloquence, 
at once powerful, resistless, and sublime, of Pat- 
rick 


fenry, a gentleman of unassuming manners 


and obscure bi:th, but possessed of a heart as in- 
trepid and patriotic as ever eraced the theatre of 
life in any age or any nation. 


1: + I ano 
«This Demosthenes 


of America, unawed by 

the British armaments already in action at the 

North, nor infected by the cringing contagion 

around him, by a few master-strokes of his unri- 
sate of 


. . ° al 
ling into one universal cry, ‘To 


~—— “yar se? ry 
valed oratory dispelled the mists doubt, and 
} wit tha € 
changed tne ie¢ 


arms. The last loud burst of his burning soul, 


‘Give me liberty, or give me death,’ re-echoed 


hall, 


Thus was 


through the and responded from every 


bosom. the ball of revolution set in 


motion—from this beginning resulted the Decla- 
ration of Independence, an act which caused the 
to tremble on their 


which was hailed by the guardian 


| ae re Se eee Be 
spirits of Jiberty with unalloyed delight. 


recesses of the soul, and read the faintest thoughts;; “Sixty-seven years ago, that beauteous morn- 
his face beamed with benevolence and love for his|ing, whose effulgent glory was to shed the light 
: ° , | a . If larkan rorly , 
fellow-men; and when he spake, it was like the! of universal freedom on a darkened world, dawn- 
' | 


voice of history coming over the lapse of ages. 


As he came near the spot where I reposed, I} | 


arose and saluted him with the deference due t 
age. He cast upon me 2 look of paternal kind- 
ness, that made me feel myself in the presence o/| 


«My son,” said he, “I have} 
heard thy soliloquy; listen to me: 


a superior being. 


«“ When the proposition for arming the militia| 
was first made in the Virginia legislature, it was 
it is true, received by many with the most evident| 


alarm. To attempt resistance to the British autho-} w 


but well nigh impious. Even those master spirits 
who had but lately shone so conspicuously, and 
drank so deeply of the fountain of patriotism i 
the Continental Congress, opposed it with all 
their power; and the chilling frosts of tyranny 
which had so long congealed the energies of free 
dom, seemed destined still to hold their haples 
victims interred within her icy tomb. Such 


i 
| 


' 


1.44? 
} biLiL 


|} m —- 
noary pie, 


lehat bl 


i partners of tie 


earth. Nature breathed 


y breeze bore on its 


hiv on the smilin 


7 
her sweetest ouors, and ever 


iiken wings the music of the universe, from the 


piping chorister that warbles by the murmur- 
ing rill 


to where Niagara pours his everlasting 


serenade to the icy mountains of the north, as 


with slow and so! hat band of stern and 


mn pace 1 


dauntless men pursued their way towards that 
ill honored as * The Hall of Indepen- 


dence. Each note, as it touched the ear in the 
ild melody, vibrated to the soul, and soothed the 
doubting fears 
stecl. E 


recalled those verd: 


that hovered around those hearts of 
’ °.: 44,3 9 
very breath of ‘incense-breathing morn, 


int vales and flowery meads 


7 1 at = . } . ne 
joomed around weil home s, woere the dear 
ves an 1 


li smiling prattlers were. 


Every breeze that swept the mountain tops, or 
skimmed the golden Delaware, braced their iron 
nerves, and urged their dauntless courage to more 
determined deeds. 
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AMERICAMHER ORIGI 


“ But hark! what solemn sound is that which 
breaks the general harmony with its bold but not 
discordant notes? It is the chiming of that hon- 
ored bell, whose every stroke ‘proclaims liberty to 
all the inhabitants of the earth,’ 
men of mighty minds, that th 


liberations is at hand; and with the alacrity oi 


" 7 c } ec 
varning thos 


e time for their de- 


men eager to perform their solemn duty, see “an 
thronging around the shrine of freedom, and with 
holy fervor invoking the blessing of heaven on 
their efforts to disenthral themselves, and us, their 
unworthy posterity 


from the tyranny of a cru:] 
and heartless despotism. 


*“ How are we sufficiently to admire the fearless 


patric Mtism which prompte i those men to oppos 
the power of the strongest nation on earth! Foi 
a puny handful of fifiy-four men, almost destitute 


; : at ian eee : 
of all the necessarv supplies in the prosecution of 
Jefence. t “ae 1 eo . ae ee 
aetence, to onnose, alone, the priae and power ol 
British arist — repaired { 
ITUESh aris cracy, I nired not only a mosi 
solemn conviction of the justice of their cause. 
¢ ? >t 4 P 1, aati ‘ 
but a Roman firmness, and an enthusiastic Jove of 


iiberty, which nothing but the boundless beauty 


ezes of 


of American plains, and the untainted br 


American mountains, could ever hay 
. 4 SN aee AAa sdaahOaas *. avila 4 = 
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the Great West, and bedecked its surface with a 
countless number of cities, town, villages and 
farms, offering to the enterprising and industrious 
citizen a degree of happiness and independence 
no where else to be found. But for this act, the 
immense tract of country west of the Alleghenies 
had been little else than a wilderness. One hun- 
dred and hig Bem years had elapsed since the 
first colony was planted in Virginia, and the Eng- 
lish aieiea were still confined to a few isola- 
The few tra- 
ding posts that, like wild roses in the wilderness, 


ted spots, chiefiy on the sea coast. 


few and far between, were scattered over the now 
Great West, served for little else than to furnish 
sepulture to the soldiers who were required to 
defend them. 

« The tyrannie policy of Great Britain towards 


her colonics had operated as an almost entire 


check to emigration, and the depredations of the 
Indians on the frontiers kept those who were al- 
ready here confined within their own territory. 
But no sooner was the independence of America 
acknowledged than the tide of emigration com- 
menced anew: Great Eritain, France, and the 
nanic States, all began to pour their redun- 





VY; ss a a 2 ee eee ee 
Yet there, amid the crowds of spies 


holv 





men, for never was a holier cause than that| 


it population on our shores. Charmed by the 


ring prospects of peace and happiness held out 


y \ ileys and blooming plains of Ameri- 
of delivering the oppressed from the ruthless grasp|ca, and wearied with the difiiculties under which 
ot usurped domit i abieniill e did these h ly men|they were compelled to struggle in the land of 
proclaim to the world the long-forgotten trut l,j their birth, they seized the opportunity of regain- 
that ‘all men are by nature equal, and end owed | ing that ‘liberty which is the birth-right of every 
by their Creator with the inalienable rights of|h uman be ing as soon as he breathes the vital air, 4 


life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;’ and| 


. 


1 (* > ] 
there, on the sacred altar of liberty, did thev 


‘ pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 


honor,’ in the maintenance of that holv cause. 


“Jn that eventful moment what a chance was 
wrought in the condition of humanity! What a 
glorious triumph of universal liberty! Another 


page of the volume of d 


playing before the admiring gaze of 


roaning mil- 
lions the most 


ever eyes beheld—/he disenihralment of « world! 


Men stood in mute astonishment, and angel spirits | 


hovering around the same, proclaimed the glorious 


tidings in one totecenaibinnst shout, that ascended to} 


the throne of the Eternal, and echoed back the 
sanction of heaven on the illustrious act. 
“It is to this act we are indebted for that de- 


gree of happiness and prosperity which we now 


stiny was opened, dis-| 


—_— al ‘ 9 ' 
grand and beauteous panorama that} 


i}and which was nowhere to be found unshackled 


! 


iby the various forms of tyranny but here. Nor 
‘have their hopes been disappointed. ‘The expec- 


tations ¢ 


xcited by their first survey of the broad 
rich vales of the Susquehanna and the Delaware 
ave becn more than realised. 

«“‘raveling westward, the fertile regions of the 


Mississi 


pi valley were spread out to their view in 
' 
fall the 


luxuriant abundance of nature This 
wide domain, extending from the Tropic almost to 
‘the Polar circle, and exhibiting every variety of 
climate, from where a vertical sun pours down his 
|burning rays in unmitigated ardor, to the regions 
of eternal snow that cap the awful declivities of 
ithe Cordilleras; and producing food and fruits of 
| every name, and tint, and taste, offered to their 
| wendering eyes facilities and enjoy ments of which, 


|in the mud hovels and thatched cottages of their 
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enjoy. It is to this act we are to ascribe the rap-| “fatherland,” they had never dreamed. Animated 
. . “ . . 'y . . 
id increase of population, which has wrested so! by such cheering assurances of peace and plenty, 


many millions of acres from the giant forests of they not only settled themselves in this garden of 
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= 


¢t 
L 


the New World, but remembering their friends, “Bu 


and fellow-subjects whom they had left behind, jin subduing difficulti ttending the settle- 
and who, ground down by the oppression of the |ment of a new country—whilst we have been, as 
governments under which they lived, were stand-|it were, overturning the face of Nature to accom- 
ing on tiptoe on the shores of theit native land,|modate it to the necessities of etvilized life— 
and looking with longing eyes for intelligence of whilst even the 3 0 ints of the soil have 
their success, they invited them to come and share |dis and the esses been 
in the rich abundance. ‘Here,’ said they, ¢ is a| e-tenanted by nations of other hues, is one 
land blessed with natural and political advantages |thing remaining unchan ind ur reable— 
that are not equalled by those of any other c un-|t! of | —the wiive trait in the 
try upon earth—a land where a gracious Provi- | charact r of th n, h di red with 
dence has spread out an abundance—a land|/him. No; like the serfs and peasanis of feudal 
on which peace has now spread het white wings,| Europe, it is fixed to the soil—it is the natural 


and where content and plenty appear at every | offspring 


iN 








door—and here is something more attractive than | hills, and may properly be styled “ The Genius 
all this: here is a land where liberty has taken u; lof America.’ 
her abode—that liberty whom we heretofore con- | ‘ What man 1s t! that ca vey of 
sidered as a fabled goddess, existing only in the ith s vast recions of that stretch 
fancy of the poets, here reigns a real divinity, her lout before his « win c rmous 
altars rising on every hand throughout this earth-| piles of inta ‘ d solitary 
ly paradise, her glories chaunted by millions of| deur fi 3 d mmits 
tongues, and the whole region s ng | ath | bj r di to tl { ; minder alone 
her blessed influence.’ lthe benks of th ity river vy elide in 
‘¢ They came, and we bade them ‘ welcome.’ | harm us murmul le « t sea: or listen 

The old worid gathered its tribute from the north | to t n e deep 
and from the south, trom the east and from th ; Who can 
west, and poured it upon this land of promi ; all this, and 1 | free as t 

In a little more than halfa century, the popula-|centle z t 7 h the 
tion has increased from three to eighteen million the spread iis 1 

And what has been the consequence? ‘J not wounded 4 

once howling wilderness has vanished from ou ; 0 iin ems « 
sight, and been supplanted by the fields and vi ri Here are no e palace 
lages of civilized life. ‘lhe smoke that curled in| G or | ( the pride 
silver circles from the Indian’s wigwam, has been|and arrocance of pt 1 has ere ) pe 
exchanged for the dense black clouds of t i te his usurped auth se | rk 
nufactory and the forge; the lakes, that oncejof tyranny « nd on Ameiican - 
parted their waves only to lave the brawny of Li uld cruml 
of the red lord of the forest, are now whitened by |their mouldering walls to du 

numberless sails from a hundred maris of com-| « Alr ady the efiects of our liberal institutions 
merce; his light canoe on the rivers, has given |; in the governments and peopie of 
place to the majectic steam-boat of the whit » Old Wo ‘| i of America h 
man, and scarcely a vestige is to be seen of th 1 her pl t from the tops of our 
wild grandeur of Nature, that once reigned around |« ereen moun ; ‘ t} lantic wave. and 
our present habitations, lthousands have eas caught the first rays from 

« But this is not all; our march, unparailed as | that | nof Liberty, to gm their feet out ot 

it has been, is still onward; every « the t labyrinth of of yn which the minions of 
js felled before the wo »\dman’s stroke, and ere the power | thrown around them 

stumps have withered, we have the siug sound Th iet and peaceful policy of our citizen: 
of the village school; and towns, villages an S 1 more effectual in disseminating the 
farms rise, as if by enchantment, wheré { iciples of Republicanisin n if we had a 
years ago blazed the council fire of the Indian,| missionary stationed in every city of Europe, to 
and his war-whoop of proud defiance resounded| proclaim the glad tidings of Liberty. Never 
from every hill. jmeddli with the affairs of other rovernments, 


vey et — - ” . ao ono} 
Wihiist we have been incessantly 


of the exhilarating breezes ol its native 


7 engaged 
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except so far as they have interfered with own, | little band of patriots sent forth to the world their 
we have won the respect of all. | Declaration of Independence; desperate was the 


“It has always been a trait in the character of| 
Americans, that they are never known to enveigh 
against the manners, customs, or the govern- 


ments of those countries through which they 


are traveling. ‘(heir denunciations of despot- 
ism and their panegyric on Jiberty and equal} 
rights, are reserved for a theatre where they 


may prove beneficial—a place where they can 


be exercised without reserve or control-——where 


their effect will not be lost, as if poured forth 
amidst a desert, but ra 


ise up a band of free- 
men, animated by a horror of one, and an admir- 
ation of the other; who may stand as a bright 


and burning light, to guide the v |. 


vay-worn pi 
grim and the sea-beaten mariner to the regions 


here ne } 


pire 
} 


nor the fetters of priesthood can contro] 


A 


where freedom reigns—w ither the sceptres 
gs 


of kin 


them in the free exercise of those rights of hu 


manity and conscience to which the laws of Na- 
ture and Nature’s God entitle them. 
— 


“ This is the high prerogative of An 


is her’s to shed the lights of science an 
] 
A 


+) thenr } } 
them uUlrougcn tiie 


on a benighted world—to lea 
1 


sunny plains of spiritual as weil as temporal rest. 


mists of darkness an to the bright and 


error, 


Let us then hold on in the noble course in which 


we have started—let us not be diverted froma 


+ 
sul- 


path leading to so high a destiny; when ‘ lig] 
nings flash and thunders roll,’ let us remember 
the toils, the trials, and the tribulations through 
which our forefathers passed, to enable us to 


spend this day in the possession of all the bles- 
sings of prosperity, of plenty, and of peace.” 


Gloomy indeed was the prospect when that 


TO THE 


vortex 


ar | or and perseve 


EVENING 


leap they were about to take into the frightful 


c 
A 


of revolution. But emboldened, rather 


than disheartened, by the unpropitious aspect of 
their cause, and placing their reliance on the 
God of the oppressed, they stood forth the cham- 
ions of Right, « 


1) 


ind the defenders of Liberty, and 
Their 


1ce compelled the haughty 


y 
i 
4 yre 
t 


heir labors were crowned with success. 


Briton to relinquish the grasp of tyranny he 
had assumed, and to grant their utmost wish. 
“Tf their efforts were crowned with so signal 
a victory, what success may not we anticipate to 
They 
fought against the aggression and tyranny of men 
wii 


the cause in which we were engaged? 


sought to control their fortunes, their free- 


dom, and tl ’*Tis ours to overthrow the 


cir ilves. 


of iznorance over the immortal mind, 


Their object to break the fetters that 


was 


1s of oppression and despotism were fast- 


y 
£ O! 


enn 


} 4} 
pei the 
i 


1) them and their posterity—ours is to dis- 


} P v¢ 1 } 16 . 
» gloom of mental darkness, in whose 


murky folds the human intellect has been so 


long entombed, and teach it to soar on wings tri- 


umphant, over the fair fields of knowledge—to 
drink with deep delight the draughts of nectared 


thought treasured up in the Records of ‘ The 
Past,’ 


, and glow with brieht and glorious antici- 


pations of the felicities of an Endless Futurity.” 
TT 


Iie ceased; but the silver accents still sounded 


in my ears, and held me enchained to the spot, 


unable t« 


yor 
IL¢ 


) move or to speak; he observed my em- 


barrassment, and resumed :— 
“ Learn, my son, from this example not to de- 


” 


spond. 
I 


STAR. 


BY A WANDERER, 


Yes, thou art shining now, 
Gentle, gentle star; 

Casting a soft and silvery light 
O’er the hills afar 

Thou bring’st an hour to earth, 


Gentle, gentle 


g Star; 


An hour of silence and of rest 
Free from thought and care. 


Greensburgh, Dec. 1°43 


Thou tell'st of peace to those, 
| Gentle, gentle star, 
| Who turn away from this dark world, 
Who weary hearted are. 


| Yes, thou art loved by all, 
| Gentle, gentile star; 

The gentle souled must love thee still, 
} O blessed, blessed star! 
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THE OLD MAN AND 


Some years ago, while sauntering one summer 
evening along the banks of the Ohio, I was 
interested with the appearance of a giant oak, 


‘ 


scathed, shorn of its glory, and almost dead, 


which stood alone in a field of corn. It stood out 
in gigantic proportions against the clear, azure 


sky, and seemed to me to speak of olden times 


i en times 


when it flourished in youth and mature age, pro- 


bably before the period the white man appeared in 
its hitherto undisturbed vicinity. Whether I was 
in any peculiar frame of mind, or not, I cannot 
now say, but it did seem to have a voice, and 
spoke a language, the more impressive, be- 


cause ancient. For a while, it led me away to) 


scenes which may have transpired, even beneath 
its own once green foliage. {[t stood on classic 
ground. 


Methought of the time when the ; 


when vague rumors of a new race of men was the | 


amount of knowledge the untutored Aborigine 
had of the invading Anglo-Saxon. I pictured, 
carried back by its dreamy voice, the wigwam 


pitched beneath its young boughs; 


hunts; their reverses of fortune; the then young 
maid, the now mother of many stalwart chil- 
dren, herself transformed into an aged matron, al] 


silvered with the snows of many winters; the 


then young, ambitious brave, now broken down, | 


the hero of an hundred fights, the owner of a 
score of scalps. ‘Time, my chronicler said, pass- 
ed along, the young tree had shot up to mature 
age and size, but only more vigorous with all its 
years. [ listened, as it told how strange the first 


pale-face looked, as he stood on the green sward | 


beside the rotten hut, and with what wonder he 
was viewed by the Indian. How, with what 
emotion and chivalrous spirit he took up the 
hatchet to resist the encroachments of the insidu- 
ous white man. The forays and deadly skir- 
mishes, the long-protracted resistance, the defeats, 
the final spoiling and banishment of the Indian 
from his loved country. How the axe followed 


roud Indian | ,,, 
claimed and held the territory without a rival ;! 


; the varied | 
life of its inhabitants, their sports and exciting | 


a 


THE OLD OAK TREE. 


| the footsteps of the pioneer, and the companions 
of its early youth fell before that unscrupulous 
destroyer ; it alone, of all the forest, left to be- 
moan its bereavement; and, last of all, like the 
few lonely Indians, who are scattered here and 
there over the wide expanse of country, to stand 
as specimens of what once flourished and ruled 
there. T! way its life and died— 


‘Died alone in its glory! 


This train of reflection memory had seemingly 
‘ 7 . 4° 1 4} + - 
storea away for a time. t was but the other aay, 
while passing through the busy, crowded market- 

| place, | saw a man, he was an old man, a man 


who had stood up, it may be, full fourscore years 


4 


against the stormy world. hoary head, the 
glory of his ripe years, told how long he had 
| lived and drank in of the richness of life before 


ne of the multitude around had known there 


was aworld. His dim eye, his tottering step, 


HIS SHTUNKM lrame, betoke ned Ai IMinmioti al, just 
1. | 

| wy to depart— 

| 

‘The weary wheels of life to stand sti 1.” 


y 


Unbidden, as if memory had some instinctive 
prompter, she turned intuitively to the Old Oak 
Tree, with all its chain of thought. as a 
fit companion for the noble man before me. 
Even there, amid the noise of barter, the mind 
found leisure to trace memory i the analogy sug- 


sested by the tree. 


| I thoucht of the time when that man was 


| young in years. in hope, in sad experience. For 
him to live was to be happy, to breathe, a luxury, 
to be weary and to rest—inexpressible enjoyment. 


He grew, and with his growth in years and man- 

hood, sad trials of vicissitude clustered; but the 

energy and buoyancy of conscious strength made 
2 | 


each a step to higher effort. A man; he assumed 


the cares of domestic life: new creatures spring- 
[ing up around him, fore-named the decline of 
|life’s sun. ‘Time was busy. He had lived so 
‘long amid the companions of his childhood, it 
| seomed more than Time dared to do to thin their 
|number; but one, and then another, fell by the 
| unseen destroyer. 


The first inroad prepared for 








but 
men 


roul 
fille 
lost 

} 
cou 
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the next—the charm once broken, it was nothing 
but a repetition followed. ‘Thus they fell, as 
men fall at their posts in battle. Life raged a- 
round, yet one by one they fell, just there: others 
filled up their places, but none could su 
lost. 


? ] 
)piy the 


T 
4 


Years gathered on, as avalat.ches gather in their 
course, and now the Maw stood here, isolated and 
lonely, as if of another world—friendless among 


LAFAY 


—_-—- -- ~_—— --—- ae — —-- - - aoe 


ifriends—a stranger in the neighborhood in which 
his life was spent—a soul without a sympathizer 
amonzamultitu’e. He told, for even his appear- 
‘ance was a tale, of generations gone down to sup 
with death; himself alone, of all his generation, 
left to show the world how venerable was man, 
even when he tottered with one foot in the grave. 
| A goodly pair—the Old Oak Tree and the 
Old Hoary Man. 


ET TE; 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. ° 


* 


BY THE BUCKEYE BARD. 


Scsxe—A Dungeon in the Citadel of Olmutz. 
Enter, LAFAYETTE in chains, with an OrFicEeR and 
GUARDS. 

Orricer. Now, rest thee there, thou troubler of kingdoms. 

Here. henceforth is thy home; within the lone, 

Damp precincts o: this dungeon’s walls, thy days 

Shall pass ingiorious; thy name abhorred 

Shall never break the stillness of the gloom 

That reigns throughout thy prison; fried nor foe 

Shall mark for thee the lapse of time, and not 

A scroll shall ever tell “the traitor lives.” 

So Austria’s Lord ordains. 
LAFAYETTE. And shall I never 

Again beliold the blessed light of heaven ?— 

My wife—my chi.dren—shall I never clasp 

Them to my breast, or lay my hand upon 

Their heads and say, * May God bless thee, my ch:!d?” 
Orr. Never: but that it were too great a boon 

To graut thee, thou shouldst deck a public gibbet by 

The public way—a warning meet to traitors 

Such as thou; but he would take more kingly 

Vengeance—he would have thee pine beneath 

The power of his arm, and drag a life 

Of long and lingering wretchedness, to the 

Remotest verge of being: he would crush 

That proud and daring spirit that presumed 

To trifle with the consecrated garb 

Of Majesty , yes, he would set upon 

Thy bro-v the curse of Cain, and leave thee to 

The keenest pangs of an upbraided conscience, 

Where the joysot hope are banished trom 

The heart, and wild despair triumphant reigns— 

Ha !—what is this? 


LAF. °Tis but a knife Pd carve 
My food with. 
Orr. tis well—I must remove 


It, or “twill be to thee an instrument 
Of death, perhaps. Thy situation prompts 
To suicide, and tis the august will 
Of Austria, that thou shouldst teel 
More lingering torments than the dagger gives.— 
[Exit, Officer. 
LaF. (alone). Alone, alone! and nota friend to catch 
The sound that falls unheeded from my lips— 


No one to answer to my call, save the 
Harsh echo perched in youder vault, 
| And it but mocks me. 


Be thus alone, than hold communion with 


Well, ’twere better to 


‘That minion of a tyrant, who, but now, 
| Polluted e’en the noisome damps of this 
| Vile dungeon with his presence. Hope—Despair! 
| Quite fitting words to issue from such lips! 
| As though h's earth-worm master held the keys 
Of Destiny, despensing Nature’s bounty 
| Only where his Grace may deem most fitting; 
| As though he could close the gates of Heaven 
*Gainst a fellow worm, by nature and 
By destiny, made equal with himself. 
| No, Lord of Austria, all thy threats have failed 
To ra'se one falv’ring fear; not all thy power 
Can quench that certainty of hope that reigns 
In every Patriov’s breast. Thou, and such 
As thon, shall one day yield your power to those 
| To whom it rightfully belongs—THE PEoPLR! 
| Not that we suppose ye will resign 
| It willingly—not that your sense of justice 
| Will relinquish your vile usnrpations : 
| No; but stern n¢ cessity, aroused 
| By your abuse of that same power, you hold 
But by permission of your sovereign, 
| Will compel you to submit to the 
Decrees of Fate. Even thy wild threat of vengeance 
Against ME, will fall effectless to 
The earth; the glorious cause of Liberty, 
| Unchecked by thy insane revenge on me, 
| Will march triumphant onward. Where is then 
| Thy power? It may make me writhe beneath 
Its cruelties, but never can it make 
| This heart of mine bow meekly to oppression, 
| Or resign its hopes of freedom. 
Gvarp (from within). Ho! beware, 
| Thy words are heard. 
LAF. Ha! Arethey? Then be thou 
My herald. ‘Tell thy master I defy 
| His power. 
Gvarp (entering). Defiest it, dost thou? 
| Lar. Yea; go tell 
| Him thus—‘“ Know, Tyrant, thy lawless acts 
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Free soil, permitted to rc 
Of tyranny ; and he who be 
By side, with the Immortal Waghington, 
Will never pine in Austria’s din Sepns. 
GUARD, . 
America! 
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lo rescue thee from retribution, 
Of thy crimes the just reward! 
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